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THE THREE ROOTS OF CHARACTER. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


“THE object of these papers will be to supply materials and hints for 

lessons rather than lessons ready-made. Ready-made lessons are 
easier to use, but generally they are not adapted to pupils of different 
ages, and the range of their service is very limited. I hope my materials 
and hints may be found adaptable to a variety of needs, and that 
teachers of both older and younger classes will find something they can 
employ. Naturally, however, my method will devolve upon the teacher 
some preparation in the way of selection and arrangement. This, I 
think, should be easy, but the subject itself will require to be well 
grasped by any teacher who desires to deal with it effectively. 

For my design has no less a scope than this—/o suggest an ideal of a 
whole and well-balanced character. 

Those whose work it is to guide the moral development of children 
must frequently have felt the importance and also the difficulty of pre- 
serving a unity in their teaching and influence—that is, of keeping within 
due limits each tendency which in its turn they stimulate, and of guarding 
against excess and exclusiveness in the stress laid for the moment upon a 
particular kind of action or feeling. The difficulty lies partly in the 
nature of things. Some children are easily made enthusiastic and 
readily become, at least for a time, devotees of one idea. The inex- 
perience of children prevents them from seeing all the bearings of any 
piece of teaching which lays hold of them—they cannot put it in its 
proper setting, as adults can who have a wide experience of life. And 


the teacher, on his part, may plead that he cannot say everything in one 


lesson. It seems inevitable, then, that children (as all persons, in degree) 
should centre their thoughts too exclusively upon the particular principle 
or aspect of truth which has last been presented to them with earnestness 
and power. Apparently this is the necessary cost of any living experience 
and any deep impression, 
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But, evidently, there is a danger which may become most serious if 
forgotten or slighted. Suppose the advice, ‘Be ye wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves,’ to be given as a whole to one person, but in two 
parts at different times to another person. Suppose the first person to 
become imbued with the two ideas together, whereas in the other case 
there is an interval, the serpent’s wisdom standing for a time alone as a 
desired excellence and perhaps never being brought into conscious and 
real relation with the harmlessness of the dove. Who would expect the 
results to be the same? This will illustrate the essential difference which 
there is between moral teaching which is scvaffy and that which is 
unified. Strangely enough, it is sometimes through trying to be specially 
complete and effective in a certain way, that we miss our real mark. We 
restrict our range too much and fall into what is from the highest point 
of view the scrappy method, owing to our extreme anxiety to drive home 
an idea by ample illustration and simplicity of appeal ; as if it were best, 
for example, to preach thrift without any allusion to generosity, and 
prudence without any word about courage or self-sacrifice. In every 
lesson there is need of watchfulness against this danger. 

But I think there is also scope for something direct and definite. 
Young minds themselves soon begin to feel after what I have called an 
ideal of a whole and well-balanced character. Early they begin to realise 
that the wisdom or the nobleness which they are urged to seek after is a 
very complex and by no means a simple thing. They find this out from 
what they hear (even from scrappy lessons) and from what they ex- 
perience. Quickly or slowly they put two and two together, and ask in 
their own fashion and more or less distinctly—‘ What are the qualities 
which are zzz¢ed in the best people, and which I must try to develop in 
myself in combination and harmony, if I am to make the most of my 
powers and my life?’ Can we not help them in some direct and definite 
way, to frame a clear answer to this question? I think we can. 

Vague as children’s moral ideas and longings may be, and impossible 
as it may be to find any moral ideal (whether drawn from life or from 
imagination) which all should try to imitate with the same exactness, one 
can bring out clearly into their consciousness the foundation-plan of all 
moral strength. Human worth in all its forms is composed of the same 
ultimate elements: for solidity all of these elements must be combined : 
the only difference is in the proportion in which they are mixed. Why 
should not children be made distinctly to realise, not only that these 
elements cannot be separated, but also that they must continually grow 
together to support and complete one another? Why should not the 
noble ambitions which too often find their shifting mark now in this kind 
of excellence, now in that, be brought to greater steadiness, by the 
perception that all true excellence has the same kind of superiority as 
choral singing, whose richness and depth depend upon the union and 
harmony of parts? The native individuality of children and also the 
circumstances of children, will, of course, influence the result of any 
teaching. But it cannot be anything but a gain to them to have clearly 
in their minds a collective view of the materials out of which their 
character-building must be done. 

I hope this will be confirmed by the lessons to follow. Meanwhile, I 
have only to add that, as the grand divisions of mental faculty are 
Knowing, Willing, and Feeling, these are what I call the Tyree 
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Roots of Character; and it will be the aim of these papers to shew 
simply enough even for children why all these faculties must be well 
trained and directed in order to make any life like a choral song. 

HENRY RAWLINGS. 


THE LORDSHIP OF JESUS! 


Acacias have played many a curious trick with human thought. It 

would be hard to find a more striking instance than in the 
process by which the Prophet of Nazareth came to be deified in the faith 
of Christendom. The deeper causes which contributed to that result 
were powerfully helped by the use of an ambiguous title of honour. For 
the word ‘lord,’ or its equivalent in many languages, is applicable alike to 
a masterful man and to the Master Spirit of the universe. 

In Oriental countries the tendency to bestow high and sublime titles 
upon royal and famous personages has been carried as far as extravagance 
could reach. The Arabs salute any powerful ruler as ‘God.’ The 
Tibetan Buddhists honour their high priest, the Grand Lama, as ‘ God, 
the Father. When the women of Madagascar sing praises to their 
king, they use the phrase, “O our God!’ and after his death he is 
called ‘the Great Father.’ The Chinese emperor is called the ‘Son of 
Heaven’ and ‘Son of God.’ ‘The Anointed One’ (the Christ or Messiah) 
was a common title of the Egyptian kings, and of the great chiefs of 
Eastern nations. The King of Siam is hailed as ‘Mighty and August 
Lord, ‘Divine Mercy,’ ‘ Master of Life,’ ‘Sovereigniof the Earth.’ Still more 
to the point are the titles which believers in the Koran give to the prophet 
and the patriarchs, ‘ Lord Mohammed,’ ‘Lord Abraham,’ ‘ Lord Moses,’ 
and which the followers of Gotama give to the Wise One,‘ Lord Buddha.’ 

In Palestine, when Jesus lived and walked, no Jew believed, as many 
ignorant Gentiles did (see Acts xiv. 11-13), that the gods might come 
down ‘in the likeness of men.’ But, except among the Sadducees, there 
was the liveliest faith that the Holy One who inhabits eternity might 
manifest Himself to humble and pure souls as their teacher, inspirer, 
and guide, and especially that He would ‘raise up’ or ‘send’ providen- 
tial men as leaders and saviours of his people. Anyone who could 
exhibit the credentials of ‘mighty works’ ran the risk of being hailed 
by the multitude as ‘Son of God and King of Israel.’ But the title of 
‘lord’ (Greek, £urzos) was also common enough as applied by a servant 
to his master, or as an address of respect from one man to another ; and 
there are twelve passages in the New Testament where £urzos is rendered 
‘sir’ It is the common term for ‘ Mr.’ in use in Greece to-day. 

By translating the Hebrew name of ‘Jehovah’ in the Old Testament 
by ‘the Lord, the shrewd theologians confirmed the mass of uneducated 
readers in the belief that the ‘ Lord’ Jesus of the Gospels and Epistles 
is identical with the Lord God of the law, the prophets, and the psalms. 
And they managed to get this argument for his deity out of the simple. 
fact that his countrymen called him ‘Sir,’ 


1 From the Christian Register, July 5, 1894. 
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GROWTH OF IDEAS ABOUT THE PERSON OF JESUS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


IV.—DEVELOPMENTS OF PAULINE DOCTRINE. 


F OLLOWING the four great letters by the Apostle Paul, in our New 

Testament, comes a smaller group addressed to the Colosstans and 
Ephesians, to Timothy and Titus. They bear the apostle’s name, and 
they often seem to reproduce his thought, yet their authorship is by no 
means certain; and so many difficulties have arisen around them that 
they are better treated apart. They belong to the apostle’s school, and 
link themselves to his teaching, even if they are not his own composition, 
and deal with problems which belong to a later age. 

What kind of difficulties have made their authorship doubtful ? 

There are, firstly, differences of style,—differences in the use of words, 
differences in the formation and structure of sentences. Now we often 
see great changes in the style of a painter or writer when we compare 
works separated from each other by a considerable distance of time. Let 
anyone consider such a picture as ‘the Huguenot’ of Millais, and set it 
beside the same artist’s ‘North-West Passage,’ and he will see how 
different is the method of painting, the mode in which the colours are put 
on, the treatment of the faces and hands, the total effect of the two com- 
positions. Read two lives by a great writer, the biographies of Schiller 
and Sterling by Carlyle; observe in the second the growth of a new 
manner, the development of a vivid humour, the force of fresh character- 
drawing, the glimpses into altered conceptions of the world ; and it will 
seem as if in the course of twenty or thirty years no limits could be set to 
the possibilities of change. We cannot, therefore, rely on this argument 
alone. 

But a second difficulty arises in connexion with historical circum- 
stance. This affects especially the letters to Timothy. They cannot be 
fitted into any known places in the apostle’s life. Thus 2 7zm. seems 
to have been written during his imprisonment at Rome, i. 8, 17; it is 
addressed to Timothy, who has not been with him. But in PAz7Z. ii. 19, 23, 
Timothy is with Paul, and is to be sent to Philippi when he knows some- 
thing definite about the trial. There are references to articles left at 
Troas, and to incidents preceding the apostle’s arrest, iv. 13, 20, as though 
the matters were recent, while in reality they were at a distance of years. 
And the letter is not only inconsistent with facts known from other 
sources, it is hardly consistent with itself; thus in iv. 6-7 the writer speaks 
as if death were imminent, but in 17 as though the danger were over. 

Thirdly, new subjects are started, new questions have arisen calling 
for new treatment. It is the result of the apostle’s preaching to the 
Gentiles. 

(1.) The Greeks were not interested in the arguments which filled so 
large a place in Paul’s mind concerning the Jewish Law. They had not 
felt its burden, and they did not care for his explanations about its aboli- 
tion; his passionate pleadings about its bondage did not appeal to their 
moral experience. But they knew the danger of ‘ unchartered freedom’; 
they could not live at his height of faith; they needed guidance, they 
wanted a practical teaching, they required a moral direction to guard 
them against lawlessness; and hence came a view of Christianity as a 
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new law, ethical not ceremonial, spiritual not ritual, hardly consistent 
with the lofty conception of life in the spirit as it is set forth, for instance, 
in Rom. viii. 

(2.) The theological ideas, especially in the closely-related epistles to 
the Colossians and Ephesians, seem to stand at a further remove from 
Jewish thought. The apostle shared the fundamental conception of his 
race which ascribed the visible world and the course of human history to 
the direct operation of the power of God. They did not philosophise 
about the way in which he worked, so much as feel his living energy, and 
realise the immediate presence of his thought and will. They were not 
without their own problems, as the book of Job shows: but they were not 
the same problems as those which occupied the Greeks. The Greeks 
were particularly eager to frame for themselves some intelligible idea of 
the way in which God who was One and Eternal, could pass into the 
universe which we see, so manifold, so various, so full of change from 
moment to moment. How could the unity of his Being assume the 
diversity of our world of sense? This was a question which beset the 
sages of India also: and it begat numerous answers in some of the 
Christian schools, founded on the notion that there was a secret know- 
ledge (or Gxoszs), in the possession of the teachers who professed to 
know, and were in consequence called Gwostics. The development of 
these strange systems belongs to the second century, but the tendencies 
which created them were certainly at work in the first.!_ Further, there 
were in different countries round the Eastern Mediterranean various 
forms of worship, partly Oriental in type, which veiled their doctrines in 
secret ‘mysteries.’ These had existed for hundreds of years even in 
Greece itself. They were not associated with philosophy which had little 
or nothing to say about the powers of evil with which the powers of good 
were in conflict. The Greek thinkers could make many suggestions 
about the Wisdom or Thought in the world ; about the way in which the 
Divine Reason might show itself; about the evidence of purpose or design 
in nature. And some of these ideas might be applied (as we shall 
see) to Christ. But there are elements in some of these letters which 
cannot be wholly explained from this source ; glimpses into a world quite 
unlike that which we know by science (with the order and unity of which 
Greek thought was in deep sympathy) ; conceptions of mediatorial powers, 
and strange unknown agencies, some good, some evil, which are busily 
waging the everlasting conflict, and need to be somehow or other brought 
to peace. Here, then, is a change in the religious atmosphere. 

(3.) Lastly, there are indications, so many eminent scholars think, of 
advanced ecclesiastical development. The bishop, in 7 77m. and 77t., 
has become a very important person (cp. Addis, Christianity in the 
Roman Empire, p. 161); and the letters in which his duties are described 
with so much emphasis, belong, it is contended, to a much later stage of 
Church organisation than could have been reached during the lifetime of 


the Apostle Paul. 


1 One of the most famous of these teachers was Marcion, see Addis, Christianity and the 
Roman Empire, p. 157. Marcion wrote a work (about 140 A.D.) called the Antitheses or 
‘oppositions,’ in which he contrasted the representations of God in the New Testament and 
in the Old. It has been acutely conjectured that the closing warning of 1 Tim. vi. 20-21 
refers to this book: ‘O Timothy, guard the deposit (of the truth), turning away from the 
profane babblings, and Antitheses of the Gnosis which is falsely so called; which some pro- 
fessing have erred concerning the faith,’ 
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It is possible, however, that behind some of these documents, notably 
behind Colosstans, there lie real letters, which were afterwards expanded 
by later hands. We know that many books of the Old Testament reached 
their present form by this process; it may be traced in the Synoptic 
Gospels ; and similar treatment may have been applied to the apostolic 
correspondence. 


(1.) Christ in the Universe and in the Church. 


The first impression concerning the doctrine about Jesus, produced 
on reading the Colossians, is that the idealising tendency already apparent 
in the thought of Paul has proceeded a good deal farther. That detach- 
ment from the actual historic life of the Teacher which led the apostle to 
dwell on his existence in the spirit world, is still more marked. The 
attempt to bring the religious experience of the believer into line with the 
death and rising of Christ, ii. 20, ii1. 1-3, is still there, and seems to me a 
genuine Pauline touch. But the idea of the Christ expands to much more 
magnificent proportions. Thus in Co/. i. 15 he is not only the image 
of God, cp. 2 Cor. iv. 4 (as man had been originally created in the divine 
image), he is the first-born, not only from the dead (ver. 18), not only 
among many brethren, Rov. viii. 29, but of all creation. He is, then, 
either first of created things, or first in comparison with—that is, defore 
(cp. ver. 17)—creation. And this creation is expressly declared to include 
the whole universe, sun, stars, and earth, the visible order, and the un- 
seen world of spirits which dwells in it, ver. 16. All things, it is said, 
were created in him. 

It is very hard for us, approaching this thought from the Galilean side, 
to understand it. Let us take the great thinker from whom comes so 
much of our modern knowledge of the laws of matter according to which 
the earth and planets move around the sun. We may represent Newton 
to ourselves as an embodiment of God’s Wisdom, so that as another great 
astronomer, Kepler, said, he was able to think the thoughts of God. For 
us, it might be said that the solar system was created in him, because 
through him we first realised its meaning, and understood its relations. 
But this language would seem strained and unnatural. How much more 
difficult then is it for us to conceive how it could be said of a Jewish 
artizan, whom we know to have been ignorant of so many things now 
familiar to us, that the universe was created in him! It is because all 
the thoughts which had gathered round the Divine power and wisdom 
and love, could be applied to him as the supreme embodiment of God’s 
purpose in the world. All that God meant to do for man in and through 
Christ, was already being shewn forth at creation, so far as creation 
whether visible or invisible could display it. He is not called the Divine 
Reason or the Divine Might ; but he is the representative, nay even the 
medium or agent, of the activity which holds all things together. Neither 
Hebrew nor Greek thought dealt with our modern notions of force or 
energy: they did not measure quantities of heat or weight by delicate 
instruments : and they did not overcome the difficulty of passing from 
what is zhough¢, what takes up no room and has no dimensions, to what 
we see and feel round about us in what we call space. But the writer of 
Colossians, looking out upon the world, saw that it was the outcome of a 
spiritual power which was the basis and instrument of all its processes. | 
In the history of man, that spiritual power had been manifested most 
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clearly in Christ. So the two conceptions rushed together and blended 
into one. 

But it is plain that we are dealing with ways of thinking that are 
shrouded in obscurity, for we hear directly, ver. 19, that the whole Fulness 
was pleased to dwell in him. What is the Fulness? It is introduced as 
a well-known term; and so it was afterwards employed in the Gnostic 
schools, to denote the entire group of wos or powers or emanations 
which issued forth from the ultimate essence of Deity as it revealed itself 
to the world. Is that its meaning here? Hardly: and yet it is impossible 
to say precisely what it does mean. In ii. 9 it is described as the Fulness 
of the Godhead which dwells in him bodily. In the earthly body, or the 
spiritual body? Not, surely, in the physical stature of ‘the carpenter’s 
son, but possibly in vealzty as contrasted with unsubstantial semblance 
or shadow, as in il. 17. Or, yet again, in that mystic body, of which 
Christ is the head and believers are the members, i. 24, so that in him 
they were made full, 11. 10. Cp. the likening of the believer’s conversion 
to burial and resurrection with Christ, ii. 12, after the Pauline manner. 

Yet all this is not felt to be inconsistent with the ascription of the ulti- 
mate creative might to God the Father, Lphes. iii. 9, iv. 6. And it has 
been observed that in z 7zmo¢hya strong emphasis is laid again and again 
on his eternity, his living energy, his all-pervading might, cp. i. 17, vi. 13, 
etc., as though to rebut the Gnostic tendency to remove him from all con- 
tact with the world into the remote and inaccessible solitudes of what 
philosophers call Pure Being and the Absolute. 

Of the earthly manifestation of this exalted Son little is said. Weare 
left to join together scattered passages, and we may often miss the clues 
to the writer's thought. Thus in Zz. iv. 8-9 a free quotation from 
Ps. \xviii. 18, where the text is changed and the application altered, serves 
to introduce the inference: ‘Now this, “he ascended,” what is it but 
that he also descended into the lower parts of the earth?’ The argument 
evidently is that ascent presupposes descent. And as the ascent took 
place from earth to heaven, so, it might be supposed the descent was 
from heaven to earth. But others have understood it to refer to the 
sojourn of Jesus in the under-world between his death and resurrection ; 
while a third view connects the descent with the gifts of the spirit where- 
by he enters the believer’s heart. Still, the well-known passage in 
rz Tim. iii. 16 (see Revised Version) implies that he who was manifested 
in flesh presumably existed already in spirit. But the process by which 
he entered the body is not described. 

The significance of redemption appears, further, to be differently 
conceived in this group of writings. The discussion of this topic would 
carry us into another field of thought; but here three points may be 
briefly noted. 

(1) The great Pauline doctrine of justification by faith is no longer 
prominent ; it has, in fact, disappeared. We hear no more of the im- 
possibility of being made righteous by Law. The doctrine that the death 
of Christ abolished the Jewish law is, indeed, accepted. But it receives a 
new interpretation. It isno longer employed to emphasize the necessity 
of righteousness by faith. It is regarded in Zphesdans ii. 11-22 as the 
means of reconciliation, not so much between man and God—that is in 
the background—as between Jew and Gentile, who have now both the 
same means of access to the Father, Ancient privilege has been done 
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away ; the wall of partition has been broken down ; those that were far 
off can now enter the sanctuary freely with those that were nigh ; the 
aliens are taken into the household ; and equality has been established in 
the city of God. 

(2) As in Colossians the relation of Christ to creation is extended 
through the universe, so is the effect of his death. In some mysterious 
and unnamed way, it has a reconciling value for things on earth and in 
heaven, i. 20. By this great event God triumphed over the hostile cosmic 
forces, the ‘principalities and powers,’ Co/. ii. 14-15. The heathen 
mysteries (to name but one interpretation of.a most obscure passage) 
were made a spectacle to the world, and the gods of heathendom were 
reduced to impotence, either ‘in it,’ i.e., the cross, or ‘in him,’ viz., Christ. 

(3) The language of the later epistles, when (if the view above indi- 
cated be correct) Gnosticism, with its whole hierarchy of emanations, was 
more influential and more dangerous, is more reserved. The glowing 
sense of victory in the great contest is subdued. Emphasis is laid not on 
the exalted side of Christ’s nature, but on his real humanity. ‘There is 
one God, one mediator also between God and men, Azmse/f man, Christ 
Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all,’ z Zz. 11. 5-6. To whom was 
the ransom paid? And from what were men ransomed? The writer is 
silent, but the Church was not slow to fill up the vacancy with speculations 
about the ransom paid to the devil to deliver men from death and Hades ! 
In Zztus ii. 14, Christ is said to have given himself for us ‘that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity.’ The word here translated zzzguzty is really 
lawlessness. Redemption from lawlessness means bringing believers 
under the sovereignty of law. Here is a glimpse of that aspect of Chris- 
tianity already named, according to which it acquired the character of a 
new moral rule, a discipline of life designed to ‘ purify a people zealous 
of good works.’ This is hardly the language of the apostle Paul. 

Once more, even the exaltation of Christ is still regarded as something 
conferred upon him. He is risen, but it is because God raised him ; the 
quickening which the believer shares with him, is God’s, Col. ii. 12. So 
when he sits at God’s right hand, Zpheszans i. 20, his heavenly glory is 
the product of the working of his God (ver. 17) ; and just as the faithful 
may share in his death and resurrection, so may he also sit in the celestial 
places, 11. 5-6, and the spiritual life of the disciple is assimilated as closely 
as possible with that of the Lord. From this lofty seat he exercises 
headship over the Church, which is conceived (as in z Cor. xii.) as a 
mystic body of Christ, HPA. 1. 22-23, cp. Col. i. 18. As the apostle Paul, 
Z Cor. xi. 3, had drawn out a series of ascending stages of headship from 
woman to man, from man to Christ, from Christ to God, so in EPA. v. 23, 
a parallel is drawn between the headship of the husband over the wife, 
and that of Christ over the Church. Each is the complement of the 
other ; and so a different doctrine of the Fulness arises. The Church 
becomes the Pleroma of Christ, Eph. i. 23, whose glorious function and 
privilege it is to pour into it spiritual powers and gifts and energies that 
all believers may attain his Fulness, iv. 13. But that Fulness, it would 
seem, is apt to lack something without their efforts. The afflictions of 
Christ, at least, are insufficient, and the disciple must fill up in his own 
flesh what is deficient in the sufferings of the Lord for the sake of the 
Church, Co/. i, 24, a conception which introduces a fresh order of thought - 
in strong contrast with the Pauline view of the finality of the death of Jesus, 
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And there is still another aspect of the Fulness, so large and elastic 
are the possible uses of the term. There is a Fulness of the ceons, when 
all things in heaven and earth will be summed up, ‘ gathered under one 
head, in Christ, ZZ. i. 10. This is the great hope of the future, when 
Christ shall be manifested, and the believer shall share the glory of his , 
appearing, Co/. ili. 4. But that appearing is not set exclusively at his own 
option, or under his own control. It will take place under the sovereignty 
of ‘the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords,’ 
ZI Tim. vi. 14-16. To the deity of the Father alone does it belong to 
possess immortality ; eternal being, it would seem, is no created pre- 
rogative ; it is a gift conferred by him on those who can enter into 
sonship through the spirit; and God alone is king eternal, incorruptible, 
unseen, Z 77. 1.17. Hence salvation is still the work of God: he is 
rightly called Saviour, z 77277. i. 1, ii. 3, iv. 10, 77¢.i. 3, li. 10. Do we 
not, however, read of ‘the appearing of the glory of our great God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ’? So runs the Revised Version of 77¢. ii. 13. But 
the margin warns us that another translation is possible, ‘ of the great God 
and our Saviour,’ so that two Persons are named instead of one. Where 
the Greek grammar allows either rendering, how are we to decide? Our 
choice must be made on general grounds (cp. the discussion of Romans 
ix. 5, Helper, Aug. No.). The learned and orthodox Meyer argues that the 
term ‘God’ is nowhere used as an attribute of Jesus, and he therefore 
chooses the second translation. It is true that that choice is exposed to 
difficulty, inasmuch as the term ‘appearing’ seems more appropriate to the 
display of Messiah’s glory. But the exalted epithet ‘great.God,’ not 
unfrequent in the Greek translation of the Old Testament, belongs more 
naturally to God the Father, cp. Z7¢. 1. 4 ; ‘God our Saviour’ is carefully 
distinguished in i. 4-6 from ‘Jesus Christ our Saviour’; and we are 
justified, on the whole, therefore, in affirming that the language of the 
letter to Titus, like that of the other letters in this group, either directly 
affirms or clearly implies the supremacy of the Father’s deity. 

J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


PAPERS ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


PsaALM LXXXIV. 


HE Psalms of which I have been speaking of late have been Psalms 
written in the joy of the return from the captivity, and for the 
service of the new Temple. The eighty-fourth Psalm is ofa different time 
and a different temper of the soul; and it is one of the loveliest lyrics in 
all sacred literature. Like all the most beautiful things, it has been the 
mother of many children; out of it have grown hymns and songs and 
poems; and so great has been its gentle power that all of its children 
have kept, untouched by any harshness, its own special note of soft 
emotion, and tender praise. ‘Yea, the sparrow hath found her a house, 
and the swallow a nest where she may lay her young-—even thine altars, 
O Lord of Hosts, my King and my God.’ It is impossible to describe 
the beauty of that poetry, but thought and vision, and style combine 
in it to produce a certain atmosphere of emotion in the soul in 
which all tender and beautiful things seem possible; and this is the 
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distinction of perfect Poetry of this soft and quiet type—just as it is the 
distinction of perfect Poetry of a grander type, to produce an atmosphere 
of emotion in the soul in which all solemn, noble, or sublime things seem 
easy to conceive and see. I quote but this one phrase, yet no verse in 
the whole Psalm is inharmonious with its beauty, or falls below its level 
of grace. P : 

The poem was written by a Hebrew in captivity, far from his native 
land, with other exiles, in their sorrow. It was not written during the 
great captivity, after the destruction of Jerusalem, but before that time, 
by one of the bands of captives who had been carried away as hostages 
for the good behaviour of the Jews in Jerusalem. We see from many of 
the verses that the Temple was still in existence. He sees it in vision ; 
he thinks in the fifth verse of those who are still dwelling in its shadow, 
and in the next verses of those who, escaping perhaps from exile, make 
their pilgrimage back again to Zion, through the desert land. 

The Psalm is then written, not in joy, but in sorrow. But the sorrow 
is not as profound, nor the bitterness as keen as it would have been had 
it been made in the last captivity when Jerusalem was destroyed. There 
was still hope in the exile’s heart. He still thought of return, and 
there was a home to which he could return. This is one reason of the 
softness of the Psalm. Moreover, there is another reason which we may 
conjecture. The Psalm seems to have been written when the reaction 
from passionate grief, perhaps from fiery indignation, for his captivity, 
had passed away. A certain calm had followed the storm. 

We see however that there had been storms. Fire and glow are in 
the poem. The very first verses are full of the remnants of past passion. 
‘My soul longs, nay reels with faintness, when I think of the courts of the 
Lord. My heart and my body cry out for the living God.’ This is the 
swell of the dying storm of grief. But now a softer, sweeter emotion 
thrilled him. Praise had succeeded to Prayer; the Psalm is filled with 
its music, and its music has still beneath it the note of melancholy 
tenderness. 

If you wish to understand more clearly this gentle temper of quiet 
praise, in the midst of captivity, you will feel it through contrast, if you 
will read the Psalm which begins—‘ By the waters of Babylon we sat 
down and wept, when we remembered thee, O Zion.’ Both are Psalms 
of memory, but this last, the 137th, is one of fierce and indignant grief. 
Its spirit is that of the old Jewish Lion in chains. I[t ends with the most 
revengeful passage in the whole book of Psalms. It wishes that the very 
children of Babylon should be dashed against its stones. Here on the 
contrary, there is no revenge, no wrath, but quiet and deep trust in 
God, noble hope, rest in the Lord. 

Indeed, explained in this way, it is a picture of what the grace of God 
often enables us to attain. We have been made captive by trouble 
or sorrow, and our hearts are filled with reproach of God and 
man. Wrath against those who have brought our pain upon us, 
even desire of revenge, disturb our soul, and both seem right to us. 
We are in the temper of the 137th Psalm. But as the trouble 
goes on, our anger lessens; our revenge seems wrong. We begin 
to feel the good of our sorrow; it brings us nearer to the heart of 
man; there are others exiled like us from happiness, and we lose our- 
selves in pity. Tenderness arises out of the dark river and takes our 
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hand. Love makes a sunlight in our captivity. And then, when we 
love, God’s countenance is clear. Our pain seems then no more his 
anger, but his education. It is a knowledge that awakens trust, and 
before long—so wonderful is human life—in the midst of the wild storm, 
we know what it is to rest in the Lord. 

It was the Psalmist’s experience. But it did not end in this passive 
feeling only. His heart—now free from revenge and wrath—and open 
through trust in God to divine impressions, now felt loveliness stream 
into the chambers of his mind. Imagination was set at liberty to do its 
work, and beautiful work it did. “It called memory to its side, and the 
Poet saw the ancient days of home, the fair city that he loved, the temple 
in the sunshine where he had worshipped the Lord ; and the vision filled 
his heart to the brim with beauty. It was at this moment that the lyric 
rose to his lips. You hear the first outburst of it—‘ O how lovely are thy 
dwellings, O Lord of Hosts’—so lovely that sorrow, anger and captivity 
vanished from his soul. 

And now as loveliness gives birth always to fresh loveliness, as 
imagination, once it begins its work, is restless to ornament it, so the 
vision grows more beautiful. He sees the temple courts filled with the 
fluttering, singing, nesting birds. The sparrow flits from pillar to pillar; 
the swallows build their pendant, castle under the eaves. He sees their 
brood wheeling in the blue air, and hears their cries. They are at home 
with God ; these children of the light are the children of God; their 
young are in his care, welcome to his altars. And now loveliest of 
all, is the vision of God, and the inward happiness bursts into 
praise. ‘God is my own—even here in captivity—O Lord of Hosts, my 
King and my God.’ 

This is the path out of sorrow and out of fiercer trouble, and this its 
noble end! First, let wrath and vengeance die their natural death! If 
they are not nursed, they are weakly creatures, and they exhaust their 
life in violence. Then let tenderness do her work, and soon in the air of 
tenderness, you will begin to remember all the fair and happy things of 
old, and the vision of them will soften your heart with loveliness and 
love. And then, when love is given—and you will now begin to give, 
for beauty always desires to communicate itself—then a sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow is zo¢ remembering happier things. In this gentle and tender 
temper which loves to console those like ourselves who are the exiles of 
life, the remembrance of happier things enchants the soul and reposes 
it; and out of this leaps, like the sun at dawn, praise and gratitude 
to God. Take then with love the captivities of life. Then love will make 
an inner life in which all sorrows and pain slowly will be changed into 
beauty and joy. It is the divine lesson which arises from the history of 
this Psalm. : 

We turn now to the second part of the lyric. The temple forms the 
centre of the poet’s thought—the house of God, the house of Israel ; and 
he gathers round it, in his imagination, two bands of men, of different fates. 
The first is still abiding near it, praising God in its courts, in all the 
peace, as yet, of home. They had their sorrow, for these were the last 
days of Israel, and they feared the fate which had ‘already fallen on the 
writer of the Psalm. Yet, since they were still at home, still with Zion’s 
Lord, they will praise the Lord. Blest are they, he cries—Blessed are 
they who yet dwell in thy house, who still are loud in thy praise. 
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But this great crowd of men whom in his vision he sees, are not so 
near his heart as his fellow exiles. He passes the first band by in a 
single verse, but to his comrades these he dedicates all the verses that 
follow, up to the tenth. These are the second band—those who, having 
been exiles, have planned their return and have escaped, and are now 
voyaging like pilgrims back to Zion. As the sick leader of escaping 
prisoners in Siberia thinks and prays for his fellows whom he could not 
accompany, so the Poet here thinks and prays for those who, wandering 
through the desert country, make their toilsome way back to God in Zion ; 
and nothing can be more tender, more full of the sacred experience of that 
sorrow which trusts in God, than the way his imagination pictures them. 

I must give you a better translation than we have in our Bible, so 
that you may understand his thought. 


Blessed are the men who are full of power in Thee, 

Who longingly bethink them of their pilgrimage ; 

Who, going through the Baka-vale, make it a source of streams; 
Soft is the rain that covers it with blessing ! 

From strength to strength they walk along, 

Till they appear, at last, before their God in Zion. 


These, too, are full of grief as they think on their native land, but, full of 
courage, they plan their escape ; day and night they think of their journey 
and its close. At last, they set forth, and the Psalmist follows them in 
thought. Through the dry lands, where the Baka—the balsam, that kind 
of it that haunts the desert—grows thick, his vision follows their ad- 
venture. So heavy is the rain of their tears—for now his imagination 
sweeps him away into a passionate symbolism—that the waterless land is 
made a well-head of waters. Their weeping is like a gentle rain which 
covers it with fruits, with the blessings of fertility. So weariness no more 
befalls them; the blessings which are born of their tears refresh and 
strengthen them; ever stronger and more eager they become, as they 
win these fruits of sorrow and activity, of faith and fortitude. They go 
from strength to strength, and now—and it is his last vision of them— 
they are safe, the goal of their pilgrimage is reached ; they stand before 
God in Zion. 

This is the history of the lyric. How personal, how human it be- 
comes! How vividly we see the wanderers flying through the desert, 
their sorrow, their endurance, their faith, and their final joy. With what 
sympathy we watch the poet, sitting by the rivers of Babylon, unable to 
go with them, but losing his own sorrow in their joy, and seeing far off 
the vision of Zion ! 

It is so human, so universal, that it easily transfers itself into the 
spiritual, and I have no doubt that the writer, as he sang, thought of the 
pilgrimage of the soul. The phrases which describe the tears that make 
the desert into a well, and the strength which comes of the result of tears, 
pass, far beyond the physical journey, into the spiritual voyage of the 
inner life to God. He thinks of the escape of the soul from the captivity 
of wrong, of its weary journey through the desert of effort, and its rapture 
at last in union with God. And it is this it becomes to us, not exiles, 
who, here in our own country, sit at peace under the soft shadows of 
home. We look within, and well we know that this actual experience of 
the captives is as actual in our soul. . 


Some fierce appetite, or some great passion, like Babylonian kings, 
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has carried us away captive. When first we stepped into life this hap- 
pened, or, sadder and graver still, it was our fate, when having served 
righteousness to middle age, we were seized and borne away by sin. Not 
like the Israelites, however,—for they were carried off against their will— 
but we, though enslaved, yet went of our own will. At last, having eaten 
our fruit of knowledge, the bitterness of the wrong entered into our soul. 
We felt our captivity. We knew that the noble powers and virtues of the 
spirit lay drugged within ; we could not use our will towards right and 
truth; we could not direct our act or thought, except towards the doing or 
the thinking of the evil thing which had enthralled us. O bitter was the 
hour when we knew that we were slaves ! 

Then memory came to our side. We remembered how we had once 
been near to God, lived with Him at home, nested like birds in his 
temple! At first the thought was misery. But, even in our guilt, the 
Father does not forsake us. The remembrance softens the soul; the 
bitterness dies away ; we even cease to be furious with ourselves when we 
cease to reproach God; and, born of the tenderness to which contrite 
repentance gives birth, a lowlier and happier world begins to form itself 
within. We see the beauty of that which we have lost, and it ravishes us 
into forgetfulness of sin, and into longing for God. ‘O how lovely,’ we 
cry, ‘are thy dwellings, O Lord! my soul longeth and fainteth for the 
courts of thy house. My heart and my flesh cry out for the righteous 
God.’ Or to put the same deep passion into words more human, more 
sacred still—to hear our beloved Master speak into form this mingled 
sorrow and aspiration of the soul which has come to itself—‘I will arise 
and go to my Father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and before Thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.’ 
Surely He will love me yet—the birds of the air are his care; the 
dove haunts his temple; the swallows build beside his altars; not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without his knowledge. If the Father love 
the birds, surely He will love me. So Jesus argued for us, thinking, I 
often fancy, of this very Psalm. And so it is! He loves all his world, 
but deeper and tenderer than any love He has, though not greater, is the 
love He has for those who repent them of their sin, and come from far 
away to Him. The dead who are alive again, the lost who are found,—it 
would be strange if the Father had not infinite tenderness for these, and, 
in the tenderness, a joy so sacred that the whole universe will be ir- 
radiated by its beauty. Surely when God runs to meet the sinner, every 
atom of that which we call matter feels the thrill. The Mount of 
Purgatory trembled when a soul, having fully purged itself, went up to 
Paradise. The sentient universe is moral throughout, and knows, by 
added beauty, when the Father welcomes the Prodigal; but none are 
moved so much by it as the wanderer himself. There is no word said in 
the parable of the joy of the Prodigal Son; silence alone could tell that 
unutterable happiness. Nor is there one word said of the battle in his soul 
which followed the feast of welcome. You may be sure the Prodigal had 
no easy life. Habits of evil are not overcome in a moment, and the conquest 
of self brooks no continuance of weak-mindedness. But when we once 
see the love of God, our sole desire is to completely escape from the 
captivity of sin. We think, like him the Puritan drew, of pilgrimage; 
and a strength not our own, but working with our will, supports the effort. 
We feel it; and it is a wonderful new thing when first we are plainly 
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conscious of a Power beyond ourselves, who is within us. ‘This is God,’ 
we cry, and mighty is the faith of it. Kindling and thrilling, it blows 
through us like a western wind. : 

Then go forth from the last house of slavery, and pass into the desert. 
Bitter and barren are the first days; strait is the gate and narrow the 
way when first we are determined to get wholly home to God. Every 
hour our heart seems full of tears. The picture of the escaping pilgrims 
who weep the desert into a well is not more vivid often than the reality 
within us. But while we weep, we ought to look to the end, to the home 
within the temple of God’s heart. Let us look forward to the glory of 
accomplished righteousness; to the conquest of every weakness, of every 
sin, in union with love of God, and set our face steadfastly to Jerusalem. 
And, as we do, trusting and enduring, a wonderful thing happens. Our 
sorrow and our pain make fruitful the desert of our heart. Good things 
spring up in our life, and the power of doing them increases. We see 
the flowers of love arise, and we love to love. Truths we could not see 
before spring up beside our way. Fortitude, courage, faith, hope, temper- 
ance, and a sweet content, push their way to life within us. Day by day, 
these flowers grow, and, as they grow, they multiply till the desert rejoices 
and blossoms like a rose. Weare amazed into joy. Unspeakable gratitude 
ends in a rush of praise, ends in swifter and swifter progress. We go 
from strength to strength; and at the last, when all is done, we appear 
before God in Zion. Our conflict is over, our desert reclaimed; and 
when, in death, we enter the great city, and in solemn joy pass up the 
temple steps, our Father meets us at the threshold, and takes our hand, 
and all our heart becomes heaven itself when we hear his words, ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,’ 

This is the spiritual significance of the history of the exiles and of their 
escape ; and the Poet felt it as wellas we. And then the imagination, 
which had pursued his comrades over the desert, and swept beyond them 
into the vision of humanity labouring to find God—having wearied its 
wing, returned to the captive singer, now seated alone by the streams of 
Babylon—and the song becomes wholly personal, and ebbs and flows 
from praise to longing and from longing back to praise. His heart swells 
with the thought of the escaping captives reaching Zion. Then the cry 
hurries to his lips, swift with passion—‘I had rather lie on the threshold, 
prostrate like a servant, of the house of my God, than dwell here in the 
tabernacles of the heathen.’ ‘But why should I complain? I am here, 
and it is God’s will, He is my King ; and all I need, in exile or in death, 
is his presence. All good things are mine, if I walk in his righteousness. 
Therefore, there shall be no mourning from my lips, no depression in my 
heart. Praise be all my song, all the outgoings of my secret soul be 
praise. ‘The Lord God is a sun and shield, He will give grace and glory 
and no good thing will He withhold from them that walk in righteousness 
—O Lord of Hosts—blessed is the man that putteth his trust in Thee.’ 

This is the sweeping lyric outburst of pure spiritual exultation—rising 
triumphant, like the sun, out of the dark and tumbling waves of sorrow. 
And this is the true temper, and we may win it, if we work for it. It is 
the temper of the noble warrior of life: it is the glory of fine fortitude ; 
and to leave the example of it behind you is to bless and help mankind. 
Nor, being attained, does it decay or die. It is founded fast on trust in 
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God, whose strength is everlasting in righteousness, for ever active in 
love. At every moment the warrior of the cross looks up, and sees, for 
God is his sun, the light that dispels all darkness shining in the heaven. 
At every crisis of the battle, when for a moment he trembles, not for him- 
self, but for the truth he defends ; he sees, by faith, a greater warrior— 
God, the shield of all great causes and great hopes, protecting the battle. 
Therefore cheerfulness and triumph and joy are with him. The captivity 
of life is made captive. The exile of sorrow, the very crucified, are in 
victorious peace. There is nothing left but Praise. 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


THE STORY OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 
XIJ.—PRESBYTERIANISM. (Continued.) 


2 rae comparative freedom these Puritan ministers enjoyed in the exer- 

cise of their ministry was made good use of, and before long, 
a remarkable revival of religion occurred amongst the dissolute colonists 
in Ulster. 

This revival was largely due to the fervent preaching of James 
Glendinning, who, on Blair’s recommendation, had left Carrickfergus, and 
gone to Oldstone, near Antrim. To the people here he is said to have 
preached ‘nothing but law, wrath, and the terrors of God for sin” ‘And 
in very deed,’ adds the writer, ‘for this only was he fitted, for hardly could 
he preach any other thing.’ The effect upon his careless and dissolute 
parishioners was wonderful. ‘For the hearers,’ says Stewart, ‘finding 
themselves condemned by the mouth of God speaking in his word, fell 
into such anxiety and terror of conscience, that they looked on themselves 
as altogether lost and damned ; and this work appeared not in one single 
person or two, but multitudes were brought to understand their way, and 
to cry out, men and brethren, what shall we do to be saved? I have 
seen them myself stricken into a swoon with the word ; yea, a dozen in 
one day carried out of doors as dead. . . . And of these were none of the 
weaker sex or spirit, but indeed some of the boldest spirits, who formerly 
feared not with their swords to put a whole market-town in a fray. ... 
I have heard one of them, then a mighty strong man, now a mighty 
Christian, say that his end in coming to church was to consult with his 
companions how to work some mischief. And yet at one of these 
sermons was he so catched, that he was fully subdued. But why do I 
speak of him? We knew, and yet know, multitudes of such men who 
sinned and still gloried in it, because they feared no man, yet are now 
patterns of society, fearing to sin because they fear God. And this spread 
through the country to admiration, especially about that river, commonly 
called the six-mile-water, for there this work began at first’ 

This awakening bears some striking .resemblance to the early effects 
of Methodism which occurred more than a hundred years later. Meet- 
ings for private edification and conference, not unlike the Methodist 
experience meetings, were held. Hugh Campbell, of Oldstone, opened his 
house for this purpose, and ‘invited some of his honest neighbours, who 
fought the same fight of faith, to meet him at his house on the last Friday 
of the month, where and when, beginning with a few, they spent their 
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time in prayer, mutual edification, and conference on what they found 
within them.’ 

This meeting growing in size was merged into a more formal gather- 
ing, which met monthly at Antrim under the guidance of neighbouring 
ministers. But the truce between Episcopalianism and Presbyterianism 
which made such services possible was soon to be broken. 

Charles I. had suceeeded to the throne, and the influence of Laud soon 
began to be felt in Irish ecclesiastical affairs, as well as in those of 
England and Scotland. Echlin, the bishop of Down, was prevailed upon 
to suspend Blair and Livingstone. Blair at once appealed to Ussher, the 
Primate of Ireland, who forced Echlin to ‘relax his erroneous censure.’ 
But those who had induced Echlin to act in the matter took their com- 
plaints to court, where they obtained a ready hearing, and in May, 1632, 
Blair, Livingstone, Dunbar, and Walsh, were deposed from the ministry. 
Blair, decided to appeal in person to the king, and succeeded in 
obtaining a gracious reply to his petition, in a letter addressed 
to Strafford, who had been appointed Lord Deputy in January, though 
he did not arrive in Ireland till the following July. But even the king’s 
letter, authorizing a new trial, was useless as a means of averting 
the determination of Strafford to silence Puritanism. When Blair pre- 
sented the letter the haughty minister told him that ‘he had his magesty’s 
mind in his own breast,’ and reviling the Church of Scotland, he bluntly 
told Blair to ‘come to his right wits.’ 

With all the masterful ¢horowghness of which he was capable, Strafford 
began to impose his will upon the Irish Church. The venerable and 
learned Primate, who sympathised with the Presbyterian party, could only 
bow before the all-powerful Deputy, while the articles which he had 
framed so carefully were shelved, and the English thirty-nine articles 
substituted. The compromise between Episcopalianism and Presby- 
terianism was now at an end, for though to serve Strafford’s immediate 
purpose the sentence on the ministers was suspended for a few months, 
this was only a lull before the storm. 

On the death of Echlin, Henry Leslie, dean of Down, became bishop 
of Down, and he at once proceeded to extremities. He first deposed 
Livingstone. Five other ministers, Brice of Broardisland, Ridge of Antrim, 
Colvert of Oldstone, Hamilton of Ballywater, and Cunningham of Holy- 
wood, having refused to subscribe to the new canons, were next dealt with. 
Anxious to retain them if possible, Leslie had a private conference with 
them, but this proving of no avail, he summoned them to meet him in the 
church at Belfast. Having preached a sermon, the bishop proposed to 
hold a public debate on the following day to defend the canons which 
they objected to. The Nonconforming ministers gladly accepted this 
reasonable proposal, and appointed Hamilton to represent their views. 

_ For some hours the discussion was carried on, but Bramhall, the 
bishop of Derry, who was present, prevailed upon Leslie, first to adjourn 
the debate, and finally to refuse to resume it on the morrow. On that day 
therefore, which was Friday, August 12th, 1636, the ministers were called 
before the bishop at nine o’clock in the morning in order to receive 
their sentence. The bishop asked them in turn to state why sentence ~ 
should not be pronounced against them, and then read the five sentences 
of perpetual silence within his diocese. 

After the last sentence had been read, old Mr. Cunningham of Holy- 
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wood spake these few pathetic words: ‘I have now lived these twenty 
years amongst you in this kingdom, serving the Lord in his holy ministry; 
and thought so to have spent out the rest of my days (which cannot be 
long, for my body is very crazed) in the same employment. My doctrine 
and life for that time, are known to most who are here present. I appeal 
to all their consciences if they can say anything against me in either of 
them. Yea, I ever kept me close to the commission of my Lord; but 
now I am required to receive impositions upon my ministry which are 
against my conscience. I rather lay down my ministry at the feet of my 
Lord and Saviour Christ, of whom I did receive it, than to live with an 
evil conscience at the free liberty of it.’ At these words from so vener- 
able a man, many of the audience burst into tears. The bishop replied 
with respectful inflexibility, and then retired. 

Two of the ministers thus silenced in the Church militant soon joined 
the Church triumphant. Even before the sentence could be carried into 
effect, Brice passed away amongst his sorrowing flock, and on May 2gth, 
1637, less than a year after the scene in the old parish church of Belfast, 
Robert Cunningham breathed his last at Irvine in Scotland. Livingstone, 
who was with him, describes his peaceful end. 

‘The members of the Presbytery (of Irvine) having made him a visit, 
he exhorted them to be faithful to God and his cause, and to oppose the 
service-book which was then urged by the bishops. “The bishops,” said 
he, “have taken my ministry from me, and I may say my life, for I may 
say my ministry is dearer to me than my life.” A little before his death, 
his wife sitting on a couch at his bedside, with his hand in hers, he did, 
by prayer, recommend the whole Church, the work of God in Ireland, the 
parish of Holywood, his suffering brethren in the ministry, and his 
children, to God. And in the end, he said, “ O Lord, I recommend unto 
Thee this gentlewoman, who is no more my wife” ; and with that saying, 
he softly loosed his hand from hers, and gently thrust her hand a little 
from him ; upon which, she, and some others in the company, having 
fallen a-weeping, he endeavoured, by gracious expressions, to allay their 
grief, and after awhile, he slept in the Lord.’ 

CLEMENT PIKE. 


BEGINNINGS: ACCORDING TO THE LEGENDS AND THE 
TRUER STORY. 


V.—How THE FLOODS CAME. 


And the Lord said, I will destroy man whom I have created from the 
face of the earth; both man and beast, and the creeping things, and the 
fowls of the atr.—Genests V1. 7. 

The hills are shadows and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands : 
They melt like mists, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.— Tennyson. 


E have seen that Creation stories are to be found everywhere. 
Hardly less universal are stories of a devastating deluge which 
is usually represented as destroying all save one pair or family. And 
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such floods are generally said to have been caused by some careless or 
malicious act of the gods. This world would be a sad place for us if its 
makers were either careless or cruel, as these tales declare. Let us see, 
then, how far we can lay them aside as outgrown, and put in their place 
the truer and kinder story of science. 


(1.) The Bible Story. 


The Bible tells us that God was angry with men because of their 
wickedness, and repented that He had made them and determined to 
destroy them by a Deluge, saving only Noah and his family. But we 
have two accounts of how he did it. In one, the rain began a week after 
Noah entered the ark, and lasted forty days and forty nights ; and then 
in fifty days more Noah sent forth the dove, which returned to him. But 
seven days later the dove did not return when sent forth ; and in another 
seven days.Noah and the rest came out of the ark just one hundred and 
one days after they entered it. 

In the other story the Deluge begins the same day that Noah enters 
the ark, and the fountains of the great deep are broken up as well as the 
windows of heaven opened ; and it is just three hundred and sixty-five 
days from the time he enters till he comes out. And seven animals of a 
kind are taken in one story and only two in the other. The two stories. 
are intertwined in the Bible account, but you can pick them apart by the 
name of the deity who brings the Deluge. It is ‘the Lord’ in one account 
and ‘ God’ in the other. 


(2.) Other Deluge Stories. 


The Chaldzeans have a similar story. It*is found in the brick books 
dug up in the ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia. According to this 
account the tenth king from the beginning was Xisuthros. He had 
reigned 64,800 years when he was warned in a dream that the gods were 
going to destroy the world by a deluge because of the wickedness of men. 
He was ordered to build a ship nine hundred feet long by ninety feet wide 
and high, and take in it his family and friends, and birds and beasts, and 
food enough for them all. He takes 10,000 measures of food, and uses 
10,000 measures of bitumen in pitching the boat. Then he employs a 
pilot and tries his ship in the Ocean ; and finding it safe, he embarks 
his family and servants and all the rest. 

Thereupon the water falls from heaven and bursts up from the abyss 
so that the very gods were frightened and climbed to the top of the 
highest heaven. But ‘man returned to clay.’ Six days the terrific 
cataclysm lasted and on the seventh day it ceased. Then the boat 
grounded on Mount Nizir,and seven days later Xisuthros sent forth three 
birds. The dove and swallow returned, but the raven remained to feed 
on the floating corpses. Then he sent forth his people and they offered 
a sacrifice to the gods, who ‘smelled the sweet savour’ and were pleased 
—all save Bel. He wished to finish the human race completely, but he 
was persuaded by the rest to let famine and pestilences and wild beasts 
devour them instead of destroying them bya flood again. be 

Like stories are found in other countries. In Africa the heavens fell 
and let the water down ; in Greece it was the wickedness of the men of 
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the Bronze Age which made Zeus drown all but Deucalion and his wife ; 
in Lithuania, in Britain, in Scandinavia and elsewhere in Europe, we 
have similar stories ; in Asia, besides the Hebrews and the Chaldeans, 
the Chinese have their deluge story. They tell us that an evil spirit 
broke the pillar of heavenand so let the water down; the dwellers around the 
North Pole both in Asia and America have such stories ; America, both 
North and South, is full of them; even in Australia and the Pacific 
Islands they are to be found. 


(3.) Their Origin. 


How did all these stories originate? Must we suppose there were 
really Deluges sent by an angry God? If we had only the Hebrew 
legends we might think they were the confused traditions of some local 
flood that really came in the valley of the Tigris and. Euphrates; and 
if we had only a few Asiatic and European stories, we might think they 
were borrowed from some common source, as the Hebrew legends are 
evidently borrowed from the early Chaldeans. But when we find them 
all over the world and even in the Islands of the vast Pacific, we can 
hardly believe that they were either borrowed or originated from some 
local flood. 

It seems more likely that they originated in the attempt the human 
mind makes everywhere to answer the question, Whence came this 
world of people and animals? It is impossible for even the civilised 
mind to imagine an absolute beginning of anything. The savage gets 
over that difficulty by assuming that the present world was not the first. 
There was another before it, which was washed away by a deluge. 
Originally it was only an accident that caused the flood. The support of 
heaven gave way, as the negroes of Africa say, or a fisherman caught his 
hook in the hair of the god and so angered him, as the Tahitians report. 
But as savages develop they acquire a sense of sin; and in the higher 
races we find the destruction of the first world attributed to the wicked- 
ness of the people, as in Greece, and Egypt, and Mexico, and the Fiji 
Islands. 

That it is probably a cosmic myth and not a distorted history is 
shown further by the way the higher races make it one of the epochs of 
creation. The Mexicans, for instance, say the first world-age was ended 
by water, the second by earthquakes, the third by cyclones, and that the 
present age will be ended by universal fire. 

The Popul Vuh has a like series of ages. One of them was ended by 
water, which destroyed some unsatisfactory clay men, and another by 
fire which consumed some equally worthless wooden men. The Iranians 
have a flood of water to wash the earth from evil spirits before creating 
the present beings ; and a flood of fire will purify the present world at 
the last day. The Hindus, who were the most philosophic of races, were 
not content with two or three such previous worlds. They imagined there 
had been an infinite number of them, each starting from universal water 
and ending in universal water. 

The Hebrews have two such watery beginnings—one at creation, 
when God created the formless water and then fashioned all things from 
it—and the other at the Deluge, when he repented of his first world 
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and washed it away. And the Hebrew flood was also a part of a more 
extensive system, starting in universal water and ending in universal fire, 
with only the worthy remnant saved in each case. The destruction of. 
Sodom and Gomorrah, with the salvation of Lot and his family in a cave, 
is probably a similar legend of a wicked world ended by fire. The 
survivors, we are told, thought they were alone on the earth. In America 
there is a legend which represents all mankind destroyed by fire, one 
couple alone being saved in a cave and repeopling the earth. All these 
stories are evidently only savage attempts to explain the beginning and 
the end of the world. 

The particular form each story took would doubtless depend upon the 
surroundings. Islanders would make it a tidal wave, as the Tahitians 
did. River-valley dwellers would make it like their annual flood, only 
far greater. And the longer of the two Hebrew stories is found to cor- 
respond exactly to the periods of rainfall, rise, flood, and fall of the 
rivers of Mesopotamia. It starts at the beginning of the rainy season, 
the 17th day of the second month, and the flood begins to subside five 
months later ; and the story ends on the 27th day of the second month, 
just three hundred and sixty-five days after it began. Manifestly some 
local philosopher took the yearly course of the river as the key to explain 
the end of the former world and the beginning of the present. 

A. W. GOULD. 


LESSONS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
CHEERFULNESS. 


Hymn.—‘ The light pours down from heaven.’ (S. S. Hymn Book, 250.) 
Lible Reading.—Proverbs xv. 13 and 15. 


RAW from the children by questions, that it is the sun which gives 
us light, that it is shining every day, but that sometimes black rain- 
clouds come between and then it is dull—that it makes a difference in 
their feelings whether it is a bright or a dull day. Ona sunshiny day, 
children love to play out of doors or get into the fields, they are merry 
and happy, the sunshine is so pleasant, but if it rains they are dull ; they 
do not care to go out ; they do not know what to do, and very often they 
get cross, and everything seems miserable. 


Illustrative Reading. 


‘Oh! mother, it is the school-treaton Monday. I am so glad. I 
thought it would never come. Will my new frock be done in time ?’ 


‘I do not know,’ said mother, ‘ but if it is, I cannot let you wear it to 
the treat.’ : 

‘Why not ?’ said Lily. 

‘It has to last you all the year for best, and you would spoil it by ~ 
the sea.’ ; 
‘But mother, I will take great care of it, and my old one is torn,’ 
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‘I will soon mend that, and you would have no fun if you had to take 
care of your frock all the time.’ 

‘ Sallie is to wear her new one, and I do not like to look so bad by 
her, when there will be so many to see.’ 

‘They will not look at your frock so long as you are clean and neat. 
Your old one will do well for the treat, so let me hear no more of it, but 
come and help me wash the tea-things, and then you can learn your 
hymn for Sunday.’ 

Mother went to the fire for the hot water, and as she had her back to 
Lily she did not see that Lily looked as cross as two sticks, and she 
went on. ‘I am so glad you are to go to the sea. I went each year 
when I was a girl, and I did enjoy it. We ran races on the sand for nuts 
and sweets, and took off our shoes and went into the water, and some 
went out in boats, and we were hungry for the cake and tea when it came, 
I can tell you—-I wish I were a little girl to be going too.’ 

Just then she turned and saw Lily’s face. ‘Why, Lily,’ she said, 
‘what is the matter ?’ 

“I do not want to go at all,’ said Lily, ‘if I must go so shabby.’ 

‘You silly child, said mother. ‘You do not know what it is like. 
You have never been to the sea yet. It is not like a walk in the street or 
going to tea at teachers house. You will be glad when you come home 
that your new frock is safe in the box, and not all dirty and wet.’ 

Monday came at last—and Lily went off to the school where all the 
children were to meet. Such a noise they made to be sure, they were all 
so happy, all but Lily, for when she saw Sallie in her smart blue frock 
and then looked at her own, she thought it a shame, and she was fit to 
cry. 
Was she not a silly child to care so much, and let such an ugly cloud 
spoil the sunshine for her ? 

Soon teacher said, ‘ Now then form up two by two and I will give a 
flag to each class, and then we will march to the train.’ : 

So many hands were held out for the flag. They all wanted it. 
Teacher gave it to Annie, for she was the oldest, but Lily was cross. 
“TI ought to have had it,’ she said, ‘for I asked first.’ 

They had a band in front, and the music and the flags made them 
feel quite gay, and all the fathers and mothers and babies stood by the 
side of the street to see. Soon they came to the train and were packed in. 

‘I want to sit by the window,’ said Lily ; ‘I cannot see.’ 

‘TI was here first,’ said Sallie. ‘I shall not move. Do not push so, 
you will spoil my new frock.’ 

‘JI do not care,’ said Lily ; ‘I want to see.’ 

‘Children,’ said the teacher, ‘for shame. We are out for a happy day; 
we cannot have cross words and faces here.’ 

I do not think Lily will have a happy day unless her black cloud goes 
away, do you? 

“Oh dear, oh dear,’ said one girl ‘here is the rain. It is too bad that 
it should rain at the treat.’ 

‘Tt will spoil all our fun,’ said the others. 

‘I do not think it will last,’ said the teacher. ‘It is only a storm. 
See there is a big black cloud, but the sun is shining behind.’ And 
the teacher was right. By the time they got to the sea, the sun was 
bright again. How big the sea was, and the sand was so firm to run on 
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and to dig in. Lily took off her shoes, and the little waves were so cool 

to her feet. There were so many shells, and tea was so good out of 

doors, she forget all about her frock, and her heart was merry, and as» 
you read in the Bible her face got merry too. She was very happy, her 
black cloud was gone like the one in the sky. When they got back she 
was very tired, but just as she was getting out of the train, teacher said, 
‘Lily, will you do something for me. Will you carry this cake to Pollie 
Jones. It will not take you long to go round that way.’ 

Oh dear, thought Lily, and I am so tired, but she did not like to say 
no, so she took it. Pollie was in her class, but she had only just come, 
so Lily did not know much about her or who she lived with. 

‘Come in, said Pollie, when she got to the door, and in she went. 
The room was very clean, but not so nice as Lily’s home. It was only 
one room, and on a bed by the window lay a little girl, not so old as Lily. 
Her face was white and she was very thin. Pollie sat by her side, and on 
the bed lay a cat. 

‘Teacher sent you some cake. Why did you not come to the treat, 
Pollie ?’ said Lily. ‘ We have had such fun.’ 

‘I could not,’ said Pollie. ‘Mother has to go to work since father 
died, and Susie cannot be left alone, you see she cannot get up at all; 
but teacher said she would send us some cake, so we shall have a treat, 
too, shall we not, Susie? She is so good to us. She sent Susie this 
pretty book, all about the seaside, so we know all you have been doing, 
and we have been very happy too. See, here is a little girl on a donkey 
on this page. » Did you ride on a donkey ?’ 

‘No,’ said Lily, ‘I did not like to, the boys beat them so hard.’ 

‘Oh, that is sad,’ said Susie,’ but here is. one of a child in the sea ; 
that is not cruel. Did you go in the sea?’ 

‘Yes, it was fun, and here is a shell in the book just like one I found. 
Here it is, and you shall have it, for you could not go to find them 
yourself.’ 

‘Oh, thank you. How pretty itis. You are kind’ 

‘Is Susie always ill?’ said Lily. 

‘Yes,’ said Pollie, ‘since she fell down the stairs when she was a baby.’ 

‘IT should cry all the time, I am sure,’ said Lily, ‘if I could not run 
about and go to school. It is hard for you too, to have to stay with her.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Pollie. ‘I did want to see the sea to be sure, but I 
should not have been happy to leave Susie alone, and she is so merry, 
we have great fun.’ 

‘It is God’s will that I should be lame, so I must not fret,’ said Susie. 
‘And He makes everyone so kind tome. Teacher sent the book and the 
cake, and you gave me this pretty shell, and see, I have some flowers, 
and puss, too,’ 

‘I have a book at home,’ said Lily, ‘as pretty as this. It was my 
prize. I should like to lend it to you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Susie ; ‘that will be nice’ 

‘Well, then, I will bring it to-morrow. Good night.’ 

‘Good night,’ said Pollie. And Lily ran off home. 

‘Oh, mother,’ she said, when she got to the door, ‘I have had such a 
happy day.’ 

‘I am so glad,’ said mother. ‘ You must tell me all about it while you 


eat your supper. I did not think you would be so late. Have you just 
come from the train ?’ 
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‘No mother, I went round to take Pollie some cake, and do you know 
she has a little sister, Susie, who is always ill, but she is not sad a bit. 
She lies on the bed quite merry and happy. I am sure I should not if 
I were ill’ 

“No, I do not think you would,’ said mother. ‘A little girl who can 
pols so black when she has to wear her old frock would be sure to make 
a fuss.’ 

‘I will try not to be so cross again, mother,’ said Lily. ‘And Sallie 
could not go into the water for fear of her frock, and she got a big stain 
on it even then. But what is it makes Susie and Pollie so happy ?’ 

“They look out for the good, and do not fret for what they cannot 
have,’ said mother. 

“It is like my hymn, I think,’ said Lily. ‘They have the mind’s true 
sunshine, and I let the black clouds hide mine.’ 


Teacher’s Lesson Notes. 


There is a little poem which begins :— 
Some murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of black appear 
In their broad heaven of blue; 
And some with thankful joy are filled, 
If but one beam of light, 
One ray of God’s great mercy gild 
The darkness of their night. 


You see it speaks of two different sorts of people. Which child was 
like the first ? 

Yes, Lily had nearly all she wanted. Her home was hicer than 
Pollie’s. She had a father as well as a mother. She could go to the 
treat when Pollie had to stay at home. What was the little speck which 
made her murmur ? 

Susie and Pollie had a great deal to put up with. What? 

But they were filled with thankful joy at the little pleasures they could 
have. What were they? 

What made the difference between the children, z.e., a contented or 
discontented spirit. Which is best? 

Then if you want to be like Susie and Pollie, you must learn not to 
fret at trifles, but to take them cheerfully and look out for the good in 
everything. 

In conclusion point out that as the sunshine comes down from 
heaven so it is the light divine, z.e., the feeling that God knows best and 
is loving us all the time, whatever He may send us, that brings the mind’s 
true sunshine. Adan ©, 


Lovinc Gop.—To be true, to hate every form of falsehood, to live a 
brave, true, real life,—that is to love God. God is infinite ; and to love 
the boundless, reaching on from grace to grace, adding charity to faith, 
and rising upward ever to see the Ideal still above us, and to die with it 
unattained, aiming insatiably to be perfect even as the Father is perfect, 
—that is to love God.— fF. W.. Robertson, 
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GROWTH OF THE HEBREW RELIGION.! 
ROOT (B.C. 2000?—1320) 


FORE-FATHERS - - - THE FieERCcCE SEMITIC SUN-GOD 
(ELonim? EL SHADDAI? 
(POLYTHEISM). 
Hebrew Shepherds wan- Abram, The Moon and Planets worshipped also? 
der from Mesopotamia Isaac, J. acoo} Legends Fetichism—sacred rocks and trees? 
westwards, through Joseph Human Sacrifices? Sabbath ? 


Canaan, to Egypt. 


STEM (B.C. 1320-900) 


NaTion-MAKERS - - JAHVEH THE GOD OF ISRAEL,--OTHER 
GODS FOR_OTHER PEOPLES. 
HENOTHEISM). 
Escape from Egypt (1320) Moses Jahveh a Terror still, but Moral Law his Law. 
Entrance into Canaan - Joshua (‘Len Commands.’) 


Its slow conquest,—the 
twelve Tribes becom- 
ing one Nation - 


His images, family idols, human sacrifices, all 
lingering. 
Canaan’s Gods (Baal, etc.) worshipped by his 


Judges 
Samuel, Saul 


Rise of Kingdom (1060) - David, Solomon side. 
Kingdom splits into two, The Ark his house, until his Temple built at 
‘Tsrael’ and ‘ Judah (960) Jerusalem. 
FLOWER (B.C. 900-500) 
THE PROPHETS’ STRUGGLE a - JAHVEH BECOMES SOLE Goo OF HEAVEN 
AND EARTH. ISRAEL HIS CHOSEN PEOPLE. 
(MONOTHEISM). 

Elijah, Elisha (900-800) The Great Struggle begins: Jahveh or Baal— 


which? 
‘Tsrael’ captive Amos, Bones \ (800-700) Jahveh os stern, holy God, requiring Right (‘Book 
to Assyria (720). Isaiah, Micah of Covenant, Ea. xxi. xxiii.) 
: Prophets thunder against false Gods and idols. 
Prophetic (‘Jahvistic’) records of Hexateuch, 
Samuel, Kings. 


Deuteronomist (620) Josiah’s Reformation. Deuteronomy (the ‘found’ 

‘Judah’ captive Jeremiah (626-580) Book) written. And still the idols last, but 

to Babylon (286). the Exile ends idolatry, and at last the 

Exile in Babylon Ezekiel during ‘Chosen People’ choose Jehovah. A band 

(586-536). Isaiah II. Exile of sifted Puritans returns to rebuild Jeru- 
Return: Jerusalem rebuilt. salem and the Temple. 

FRUIT (B.C. 500.-A.C. 70) 
PRIESTS AND SCRIBES - - - JAHVEH BECOMES “our FATHER. 


WORSHIP HARDENS INTO LAWS AND 
CEREMONIES: BIBLE-MAKING. 


Persian masters (536). ‘Judaism’ begins, founded on a Book of Law. 
A two-fold growth—spiritual, ceremonial. 
Solemn League and Covenant (444). Priests develop ‘Moses’ Law’ and Temple wor- 
Ezra, the new Moses. ship. Leviticus and Priestly (‘ Elohistic’) 


records of Hexateuch, etc. Many Psalms. 
Scribes compile the National Scriptures=‘0Old 
Testament.’ 
Greek masters (330). Oral Law and Synagogues. 
Dualistic and ‘Other-World’ ideas creep in from 
Persia. 
‘Wisdom’ ideas creep in from Greece. 
Strike for Freedom (167). The Maccabees. Sects arise—Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes. 
One last century of Freedom. 
Roman masters (63). : 
Jesus (B.C. 4-A.C. 29?). Messianic ( Christ’) hopes rekindle against Rome. 
Jerusalem destroyed (A.C. 70). - - Paul. 


SHEED (A.C. 70 and Onwards). 
In the heart of the Fruit hid the Seed for a new Growth—a few great faiths which two 
Jews, Jesus and Paul, taught, namely :— 
(1) That God is our Father. (2) That the only great commandments are to Love 
God and Love Men. (3) That the Kingdom of Heaven, the true Israel, is aid the 
pure and humble in heart. (4) The ‘Christ’ idea. (5) That the Law, absorbed 
in moral loyalty, becomes Spiritual Freedom. 
This Seed scattered abroad in the Greek and Roman world, and enriched by certain ¥ 
Greek and Roman ideas, produced the new Religion, called ‘ Christianity.’ 


1This Chart is copied from one published by the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, Chicago, U.S.A,—ED, 


